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LABEL PRINTING: $1.5 BILLION MARKET 


By William S. Lofquist 


The printing of labels and wrappers is a highly 
specialized activity that represents a market of over $1.5 
billion in 1977. This market grew at the rate of 12.8% per 
year (unadjusted for inflation) over the period 1972-75 
and demand shows few signs of abating. 

By 1977 upwards of 450-500 commercial printers 
engaged in label and wrapper printing as their primary 
printing activity and over half of these firms were 
specialized to the extent that 75% or more of their output 
was the production of labels or wrappers. 

As noted in table 1, specialization in label and wrap- 
per printing is not an activity to be undertaken lightly. 
The number of letterpress and lithographic printers whose 
primary activity was label and wrapper printing fell sig- 
nificantly between 1958 and 1967. The early 1970's ap- 
pear to represent a turning point in the industry’s fortunes. 
Although the number of firms with labels and wrappers as 
their primary product declined slightly in the period 
1967-72, plants with heavy specialization in labels and 
wrappers increased. 


industry Characteristics 


Letterpress, lighographic and gravure printers ac- 
count for 88 to 90% of total U.S. production of labels and 
wrappers. The remaining 10 to 12% is done by industries 
outside the commercial printing field, principally paper 
and packaging converting plants. Census data reveal some 
production of labels and wrappers by the screen printing 
process, but this amounted to less than 5% of total label 
and wrapper shipments in 1972—the most recent year for 
which data are available (see table 3). 

A statistical review of the growth of U.S. label and 
wrapper printing is shown in table 2. Dollar receipts for 
label and wrapper printing by the letterpress (including 
flexographic), lithographic and gravure printing processes 
are provided for the period 1947-75. Separate data on 
gravure shipments of labels and wrappers did not become 
available until 1972, and statistics on the screen process 
printing of labels and wrappers is available only for those 
years covered by the quinquennial Census of Manufac- 
tures 

As noted in table 2, label and wrapper printing during 
the years 1947-72 was dominated by letterpress. By 1972 
this process accounted for about half of all label and 
wrapper printing done by U.S. commercial printers. Be- 
tween 1972 and 1975, however, the industry experienced 
a surge of label and wrapper printing by both gravure and 


lithographic plants. Lithographic receipts almost matched 
those of letterpress in 1975 and gravure’s rise to over 
$300 million demonstrates the strong competitive posi- 
tion of this process. 


Although letterpress appears to have lost sizable 
market shares of label and wrapper printing to lithogra- 
phy, an analysis of those U.S. printers who maintained 
substantial specialization in label and wrapper production 
in 1972 indicates that letterpress printing continues to 
have considerable strength. The following ratios were 
derived from that section of table 1 relating to establish- 
ments whose output is 75% or more the printing of labels 
and wrappers. 

Capital expenditures per production worker. In 1972 
letterpress plants showed average capital expenditures of 
$1,531 per production worker compared to $1,474 for 
gravure plants and $1,353 for lithographic establish- 
ments. 


Value added per employee. The letterpress establish- 
ments showed 1972 value added averaging $19,511 per 
employee vs. $17,907 for lithographic plants and $14,913 
for gravure establishments. 


Value added per worker-hour. Relative productivity, 
using the measurement of value added per worker-hour, 
finds letterpress plants ahead of lithographic and gravure 
establishments. Value added per worker-hour in 1972 was 
$12.81 for letterpress vs. $11.49 for lithographic and 
$9.03 for gravure. 


Cost of materials and payroll per dollar of » eceipts. The 
ratio derived from combining cost of materials and 
payroll costs, and comparing this figure to printing 
receipts, tends to place letterpress in a relatively strong 
position vis-a-vis lithographic and gravure. In examining 
these costs for 1972, the percentage of combined material 
and payroll costs to the value of receipts was 73% for let- 
terpress printers, 76% for lithographic printers and 87% 
for gravure printers. 


Despite the apparent dominance of letterpress print- 
ing of labels and wrappers—as evidenced in the ratio 
analysis of the 1972 data—there are signs that both 
lithographic and gravure printers have made considerable 
strides in the label and wrapper printing market in recent 
years. Table 2 outlines market shares held by U.S. com- 
mercial printers and it is likely that the productivity edge 
enjoyed by the highly specialized letterpress printers in 
1972 may erode significantly by 1977. 

(3) 





Product Growth 


A comprehensive listing of U.S. commercial printing 
receipts from label and wrapper production is provided in 
table 3. Data appear for the years 1958-1963-1967-1972, 
reflecting Bureau of the Census coverage of product 
receipts through the Census of Manufactures. This 
coverage includes data on label and wrapper production 
by screen process printers, an activity which is statistically 


accounted for only during the quinquennial Census of 


Manufacturers years. 


Letterpress printers have noted a series of fluctuations 
in product demand. Market declines in flat label produc- 
tion and cellophane usage reduced 1972 letterpress 
receipts to pre-1958 levels. Losses in these sectors have 
been more than made up by sales of pressure sensitive 
labels and expansion of polyethylene use as rolls and 
sheets in packaging. Although statistical breakouts are not 
available for the years subsequent to 1972, continued gain 
in letterpress receipts for pressure sensitive labels and 
polyethylene and multiweb structure wrappers appears 
certain 


Screen process printing of labels and wrappers is pri- 
marily confined to the production of two items: 
decalcomanias, and pressure sensitive flats and rolls. As 
shown in table 3, decal receipts for 1972 were below 
receipts for 1967. Demand for pressure sensitive rolls and 
flats, however, jumped to $34 million in 1972 from $11 
million in 1967. By 1977 sales of pressure sensitive flats 
and rolls by screen printers should exceed $50 million. 


Lithographic printing of labels on flats surged be- 
tween 1958 and 1972, but other markets for lithographic 
label and wrapper printing were disappointing. Litho pro- 
duction of pressure sensitive labels dropped to $24 
million in 1972 from $36 million in 1967. Litho rolls and 
sheets for packaging had receipts of $18 million in 1972 
vs. $23 million in 1967. Total receipts for lithographic 
printing of labels and wrappers went to $535 million in 
1975 from $280 in 1972, and much of this growth resulted 
from greater market demand for flat labels. Gains in litho 
printing of flat labels is a function both of this increase in 
label demand and in obtaining greater market shares at 
the expense of letterpress printing. 


Label and wrapper printing by gravure has shown sig- 
nificant gains, particularly in the production of rolls and 


sheets of multiweb structures. Receipts for these items of 


gravure printing were $47 million in 1972, and increased 
demand for multiweb structure rolls and sheets should 
place 1977 sales at a level above gravure flat and roll 
labels 
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Regional Patterns of Label and Wrapper 
Printing 

Label and wrapper printing shows a distinct 
geographic concentration, with the pattern varying 
slightly depending on type of printing process. California 
is the largest producer of letterpress labels and wrappers; 
Illinois leads the nation in lithographic label and wrapper 
printing; and Ohio and Virginia show the largest receipts 
for gravure printing of labels and wrappers. 

Table 4 provides a review of label and wrapper 
receipts by U.S. commercial printers for selected printing 
processes. Data appear for 1972 and selected earlier 
years, and are listed according to state, division and 
region. In numerous instances publication of the data by 
dollar value would result in the disclosure of individual 
company information; to avoid this action, the applicable 
data are grouped according to an alphabetical code which 
indicates a range of dollar values. This is-particularly ap- 
propriate for receipts shown by gravure printers. 

California, Ohio and Pennsylvania all showed 1972 
label and wrapper printing sales in excess of $50 million 
in 1972. Some states—notably New York—have seen a 
downturn in letterpress printing of labels and wrappers, 
but most states registered an increase in this printing ac- 
tivity between 1967 and 1972. Combined printing receipts 
of the Middle Atlantic and East North Central division 
totaled $286 million in 1972, representing 57% of all let- 
terpress printing of labels and wrappers. 

Lithographic printing of labels and wrappers also dis- 
plays signs of geographic concentration. Three states— 
California, Illinois and New York—accounted for over 
50% of all litho label and wrapper printing in 1972. Many 
states recorded gains in litho receipts over the period 
1958-72, but three states—M assachusetts, Minnesota and 
Ohio—showed declines in litho label and wrapper 
receipts between 1967 and 1972. Ohio presents an unusual 
Situation: it was the largest producer of letterpress and 
gravure labels and wrappers in 1972, yet lithographic 
receipts came to less than $9 million in 1972, down from 
$10 million in 1967. 

Printing for the U.S. tobacco industry has placed the 
states of North Carolina and Virginia among the leading 
producers of gravure labels and wrappers. Other states 
showing gravure label and wrapper receipts in excess of 
$10 million in 1972 were Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee and Wisconsin. Combined gravure 
receipts of states located in the North Central and South 
regions came to $160 million in 1972, amounting to 89% 
of total U.S. gravure printing of labels and wrappers. 


international Trade in Labels and Wrappers 


The U.S. is the fourth leading exporter of labels and 
wrappers, according to statistics compiled by the US. 
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Department of Commerce. Label and wrapper exports 
from the U.S. came to $14 million in 1976, 40% above 
1975 exports of $10 million. Based on 1975 figures, the 
U.S. ranks behind West Germany ($29 million), the 
Netherlands ($15 million) and Belgium-Luxembourg 
($12 million) in label and wrapper exports. 

Tables 5-7 contain data on U:S. trade in labels and 
wrappers. The statistics record the growth of both U.S. ex- 
ports and imports of labels and wrappers, and show the 
major foreign markets for these commodities. The world 
market for labels and wrappers exceeded $100 million in 
1975. 

Exports of U.S. labels and wrappers went to $14 
million in 1976 from $4 million in 1967, representing an 
average annual increase of 15.8% per year (See table 5). 
U.S. imports of labels and wrapppers showed an average 
annual growth of 12.2% in the same period, moving to 
$1.3 million in 1976 from $450,000 in 1967. 

Principal markets for U.S. exports of labels and wrap- 
pers are listed in table 6. Based on 1976 figures, the three 
largest purchasers of U.S. labels and wrappers are 
Canada, Mexico and the Philippines Republic. U.S. ex- 
ports to these countries totaled $6.7 million or 47% of all 
U.S. exports of labeis and wrappers in 1976. 

Imports of labels and wrappers to the U.S. were $1.3 
million in 1976 and a listing of primary supplier countries 
appears in table 6. Over 40% of U.S. label and wrapper 
imports were from Canada ($524,000 in 1976), with U.S. 
imports from the United Kingdom and Japan each total- 
ing over $100,000 in 1976. 

A review of the U.S. competitive position in the world 
market for labels and wrappers is shown in table 7. Data 
in this table cover the period 1970-75 and show exports of 


labels and wrappers from the U.S. and eight European 
countries to 19 selected countries, each with import 
purchases of labels and wrappers exceeding $1 million in 
1975. 

The largest importers of labels and wrappers are 
France, West Germany and Belgium-Luxembourg. Each 
of these countries imported over $10 million of labels and 
wrappers in 1975. The U.S. share of trade volume to these 
three countries is negligible, amounting to less than 2% of 
total label and wrapper imports for each country. 
Greatest penetration of foreign markets for U.S. labels 
and wrappers occur in the countries of Mexico, Canada, 
the Philippines, Greece and the United Kingdom; in each 
of these countries U.S. labels and wrappers account for at 
least 20% of total import purchases of these products. 


Outlook for Labels and Wrappers 


Sales of U.S. labels and wrappers are expected to 
maintain a high rate of growth through 1980, although 
shifts in both label and wrapper markets and in methods 
of label and wrapper production appear imminent. Con- 
servation efforts combined with environmental concerns 
will bring change to the packaging industry and U.S. com- 
mercial printers of labels and wrappers must be in posi- 
tions to accommodate such changes. An emphasis on gra- 
vure and lithographic printing, evident through the early 
1970's, should continue to erode markets previously held 
by letterpress printers. Finally, competition is expected to 
heighten as label and wrapper printing becomes in- 
creasingly specialized and capital intensive. These factors 
will add new pressures to label and wrapper printing but 
should not detract from the overall viability of U.S. label 
and wrapper markets. 
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Table 1.—U.S. Label and Wrapper Printing: 1958-72 





Num Value 


ber of All employees Production workers added by | Cost of | Value of Capital 
Description establish Number Payroll Number | Worker- Wages manu- |materials | receipts | expendi- 
ments (1,000) | (million $) | (1,000) hours (million $) facture |(million $) | (million $) tures 





(millions) (million $) (million $) 





Establishments whose pri- 
mary product is the 
printing of labels and 
wrappers 


Letterpress 


1972 
1967 
1963 
1958 


Lithographic 
1972 
1967 
1963 
1958 


Vravure 


1972 


1967-63-58 


stablishments whose 
output is 75% or more 
the printing of labels 
and wrappers 


Letterpress 
1972 
1967 
1963 
1958 


Lithographic 
1972 
1967 
1963 
1958 


Oravure 
1972 


1967-63-58 






































n.a—Not available 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table 2.—U.S. Label and Wrapper Printing, 1947-75 
(in million dollars) 





Letterpress 
(including 
flexo- 
graphic) 


Total, 
all 
processes 


Lithographic | Gravure 





1975 $1.3964] $5569] $535.2 
1974 1,214.6 497.1 447.4 
1973 1,042.2 540.7 292.0 
1972 972.1 501.9 280.3 
1971 399.0 252.8 
1970 405.6 255.6 
1969 400.5 242.6 
1968 395.9 203.2 
1967 390.2 186.9 
1966 329.1 187.8 
1965 307.1 173.4 
1964 281.2 163.1 
1963 296.9 147.3 
1962 280.9 125.9 
1961 265.8 125.5 
1960 270.9 140.8 
1959 280.1 129.2 
1958 263.1 123.4 
1954 125.8 98.0 
1947 109.1 729 





























n.a—Not available 

Note: Does not include data on labe! printing by the screen proc- 
ess. Such data appear in table 3 for the years 
1958-1963-1967-1972 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


Table 3.—U.S. Commercial Printing Sales of Labels and Wrappers, Selected Years: 1958-72 
(in million dollars) 





Description 1972 1967 





U.S. label and wrapper printing, total 
Labels and printed rolls and sheets for packaging purposes, letterpress 


Labels, custom and stock printed, including bordered, made of paper or foil, but 
excluding labels made of cloth 


Flat (except pressure sensitive), including flexographic 
Rolls (except pressure sensitive) including flexographic 
Flat (letterpress) 
Rolls (letterpress) 
Flexographic, flat and rolls 
Marginally punched labels, al! types 


Printed rolls and sheets for packaging purposes 


Cellophane, flexographic (single web) 

Paper, including flexographic (single web) 

Polyethylene, including flexographic (single web) 

Other, including flexographic (including multiweb structures) 


Labels and wrappers letterpress, not reported separately 





Screen process printing of labels, custom and stock printed, including bordered, made 
of paper or foil, but excluding labels made of cloth 


Decalcomanias, except pressure sensitive 
Pressure sensitive, flat and rolls 
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Table 3.—U.S. Commercial Printing Sales of Labels and Wrappers, Selected Years: 1958-72—Con. 


Description 1972 1967 1963 





a — 


Labels and printed rolls and sheets for packaging purposes, lithographic $280.3 $186.9 $147.3 
Labels, custom and stock printed, including bordered, made of paper or foil, but 
excluding labels made of cloth 
Flat, except pressure sensitive 
Sheet-fed 
Web-fed 
Pressure sensitive, flat and rolis 
Printed rolls and sheets for packaging purposes 
Paper (single web) 


Other, including multiweb structures 


Labels and wrappers, lithographic, not reported separately 





Labels and printed rolls and sheets for packaging purposes, gravure 


Labels, custom and stock printed, including bordered, made of paper or foil, but 
excluding labels made of cloth 


Flat, except pressure sensitive 
Rolls, except pressure sensitive 
Pressure sensitive (self-adhesive), flat and rolls 


Printed rolls and sheets, except bags, envelopes, pouches, etc. for 
packaging purposes 


Paper (single web) 
Cellophane (single web) 
Other, including multiweb structures 

















—Represents zero 

n.a.—Not available 

(D)—Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies 
$56 9 million, flexographic; $6.0 million, letterpress 


Excludes rolls, except pressure sensitive ($1.9 million—1963; $1.5 million—1958) and decal labels ($3.0 million—1963; $6.5 million— 
1958) 


Figures for paper, only. Other rolls and sheets, including cellophane and polyethylene, showed receipts of $1.4 million (1963) and $5 7 
million (1958) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table 4.—Value of Receipts of U.S. Labels and Wrappers, by Geographic Area: 1958-72 
(In million dollars) 





Letterpress (including flexographic) Lithographic Gravure 


Geographic area 1972 1967 1963 | 1958 1967 1963 1972! 








Total, United States $501.9 $390.2 $296.9 |$246.6 $186.9 $147.3 $189.9 


NORTHEAST REGION 139.6 135.6 97.4 90.7 65.7 45.5 26.5 


New England division 14.7 186 8.2 5.7 5.8 


New Hampshire na n.a n.a na 
Massachusetts 11.4 7.6 46 BB 
Rhode Island 28 na na AA 
Connecticut na na na na 


Middle Atlantic division 120.9 


New York 58.2 
New Jersey 25.0 
Pennsylvania 37.8 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION 146.7 


East North Central! division 126.5 


Ohio 43.8 
Indiana 5.0 
Iilinois 45.1 
Michigan 10.0 
Wisconsin 22.5 


West North Central division 20.2 


Minnesota 6.9 
lowa 1.2 
Missouri 5.6 
South Dakota na 
Nebraska CC 
Kansas na 


SOUTH REGION 56.1 


South Atlantic division 


Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


East South Central division 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 


West South Central division 


Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
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Table 4.—Value of Receipts of U.S. Labels and Wrappers, by Geographic Area: 1958-72—Con. 


T — 


Geographic area } 


1972 1967 


WEST REGION 807 51.8 


Mountain division 3.5 1.6 


Colorado 28 1.5 


Pacific division 


Washington 
Jregon 
California 


Hawa 











Letterpress (including flexographic) 
1963 








2" Lithographic 
| 1972 1967 1963 | 


+ 


Gravure 
1958 
26.9 


0.6 


na 




















na—Not available 
Withheid to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies 
ata available for 1972 only 
Less than $1 million 
51 million and over 
$1.0 to $1.9 million EE 
$2.0 to $4.9 million FF 
$5 0 to $99 million GG 


$10.0 to $19.9 million 
$20.0 to $49.9 million 
$50.0 million and over 


US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of The Census 


Table 5.—U.S. Foreign Trade in Labels: 1967-76 
(in thousand dollars) 





US US 
exports imports 


Table 6.—U.S. Foreign Trade in Labels, Selected Countries: 1976 
(In thousand dollars) 





US US 
exports imports 


Country 








$14,013 $1,271 
9,965 1,091 
11.970 1,396 
7,909 1,100 
6,558 816 
5,439 663 
5.111 636 
5.267 446 
4,687 411 
3,745 450 











» Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250 


urce: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


Total, all countries $14,013 $1,271 


3,835 524 
1,814 


Canada 
Mexico 
Phillippines Republic 1,005 
United Kingdom 680 
Greece 478 
iran 428 
Venezuela 388 
Singapore 359 
Costa Rica 315 
Japan 287 
West Germany 279 
France 

Ghana 

Hong Kong 

ireland 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Sweden 
Belgium-Luxembourg 











—Represents zero 
Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250 


Source: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table 7.—-international Trade in Labels, Selected Countries: 1970-75 
(In thousand dollars) 





Total 
Exporter exports United States | West Belgium- United 
Destination from 14 Percent | Germany | Netherlands) embourg rranee Kingdom Denmark 


countries! Value of total 
dbesaenitane “> 











39,230 5,112 13.0 11,416 
46,341 5,439 11.7 14,448 
58,074 6,558 11.3 18,679 
80,760 7,909 9.8 27,374 
101,972 11,970 11.7 31,096 
100,901 9,965 9.9 28,615 








United States 636 na 0.0 63 
663 na 0.0 63 
816 na 0.0 

1,100 na 0.0 

1,396 na 0.0 

1,091 na 0.0 


World, except exports to 
the US 








Mexico 


Belgium-Luxembourg 











West Germany 
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Table 7.—international Trade in Labels, Selected Countries: 1970-75—Con. 


- Pie, pie wee 


Belgium- United 
France Kingdom 





| Total 
Exporter | exports United States — West 
Destination from 14 T Percent 


a Sweden | Denmark 
countries’ Value of total | 


Germany Netherlands Luxembourg 


+ — _—_________—+ 


2,106 | na 210 84 
| 2,546 | na 203 177 
2.978 na 118 | 131 
4,396 na 161 206 
| 4,663 na 205 336 





Netherlands 3,172 17 0.5 

4,095 14 0.3 
4,711 12 0.3 
7,014 31 04 
0 
4 


8,136 84 1 
9,076 78 0 4,869 na 458 440 
United Kingdom 676 192 28.4 | 111 61 na 156 
1,041 320 30.7 212 63 na 118 
2.413 362 | 342 na 217 
2,173 452 20.8 | 635 na 440 
2,764 554 20.0 720 na 508 
2,385 478 559 na 518 


Denmark 674 7 93 na 

764 31 71 na 
944 42 130 na 
279 37 197 na 


543 56 233 58 
618 9 76 


Norway 1,556 51 
2,046 79 ; 219 
2,182 45 
2,712 62 
3,588 56 
3,901 72 


1,336 
1,330 
1,401 
1,820 
2,565 
2,311 





Austria 1,329 
1,735 
1,976 
2,668 
3,319 
3,640 


Switzerland 1,373 
1,567 
2,039 
2,930 
3,507 
3,505 





ireland 605 
639 
830 
965 
572 
869 


Greece 101 
253 

359 

684 

966 

1,551 
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Table 7.—-international Trade in Labels, Selected Countries: 1970-75—Con. 


1 —E 


= - EE 


Total 


exports United States West Beigium- United 


r —.——— es Netherlands France w n 
from 14 Percent | Germany Luxembourg Kingdom eases 
L b IRE aiaiesieaeiad 


Spain 1970} 310 4.7 134 44 51 8 
1971} 339 5.3 148 55 39 19 
1972) 527 46 173 54 26 
1973) 941 9.0 218 71 102 
1974 | 997 46 219 97 126 
1975 | 1,046 173 112 142 
Yugoslavia 1970| 634 243 _ 
1971 1,679 1,258 4 
1972 3,292 2,733 5 
1973 5,029 4,302 15 
1974 6,227 4,390 n.a. 
1975 3,181 2,477 46 


Exporter 


Destination , 
| countries Value of total 





Ivory Coast 1970 406 3 
1971 541 69 
1972 709 
1973 860 
1974 ,284 
1975 401 


Philippines 1970 747 
1971 821 
1972 973 
1973 673 
1973 288 
1975 420 






































n.a.—Not available, not applicable or none 

—Less than $500 

'The 14 countries are as follows—United States, Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Canada, Denmark, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and United Kingdom 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of International Economic Policy and Research 
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NATIONAL AND REGIONAL ANALYSIS OF WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPERS 


by Rose Marie Zummo Bratland 


1972 Census of 
Manufactures reports weekly newspaper receipts totaled 
$1.1 billion in 1972 and accounted for 13% of the U.S. 
newspaper industry's receipts, down from 15% in 1967 


The Bureau of the Census in the 


Industry receipts for weekly newspapers (including other 
papers published on a less than daily basis) grew at an 
annual 1967-72 


Receipts for the entire newspaper industry averaged 7.5% 


pa 


average rate of 5.3% in the period 


per annum during the 1967-72 span, while daily 


newspaper receipts climbed 7.9% yearly in this period 


industry Data Points to Losses 


With the establishments, 
weekly newspapers’ share of newspaper industry totals 
either 1967 to 
1972 (See tables 8 and 9). Weekly newspaper establish 


exception of number of 


remained unchanged or declined from 


ments numbered 6,659 in 1972, an increase of 119 plants 


since 1967. During the 1967-72 period the entire 


newspaper industry experienced a gain of 22 establish- 


ments, while daily newspaper plants declined by 97 
Weekly newspaper plants represented 82% of the 8,116 
81% 


published 


newspaper industry establishments in 1972, of the 


total 8,094 newspaper plants 
1967. Nearly 


plants in 1972 


weekly 


newspapers in five out of every six 


newspaper were classified as weekly 
newspaper whereas in 1967 four out of five newspaper 
Weekly 
© of the total industry's establish 


in 1967 


plants published weeklies newspaper establish- 


7¢ 


ments accounted for 3 
ments with 20 employees or more, up from 33% 


Of a total 348,900 newspaper industry employees in 
1972, 19% worked in weekly newspaper plants as was true 


if 1967 


1¢ 


Weekly newspaper employees received 13% of 
total industry wages in 1972, compared to 14% in 1967 
21% of the 
workers in the industry in 1972, down from 23% 


Weeklies employed 169.800 production 
of the 
total in 1967. Workers’ wages in weekly plants accounted 
for 13% of the total 


workers tn 1972, declining from 15% in 1967 


industry wages for production 


Newspaper industry receipts stood at $8.2 billion in 
in the 1967-72 


period compared to 5.3% tor weekly newspapers. Weekly 


1972, up an average annual rate of 7.5% 
newspapers share of total industry receipts and value 
13% in 1972 and 


tor each of these measures 


added by manufacture amounted to 


1S in 1967 


Weekly Newspapers Moderate Pace 


Along with an increase of 119 weekly newspaper 
plants in the 1967-72 period, there was a continuing con- 
centration of establishments with 20 employees or more. 
Of the 8,116 weekly establishments in 1972, 12% had 20 
or more employees; in 1967 10% of the plants had 20 or 
more employees. 

Weekly newspaper employment in the 1963-67 period 
rose at an average annual rate of 4.8% and totaled 65,000 
in 1967, involved in weekly 
newspaper operations numbered 65,100 in 1972—up an 
average annual rate of less than 0.1%. Employee wages 
totaled $405 million, having climbed at a 4.8% average 
yearly rate in the 1967-72 period compared to a 3.4% 
average annual rate sustained in the 1963-67 span. Wages 
per employee totaled $6,213 in 1972, up an average an- 
nual rate of 4.7% over the 1967 level of $4,931, but con- 
siderably below the entire newspaper industry level of 


whereas employees 


$9,088. Wages per employee grew at an average annual 
rate of 4.5% in the period 1963-67. 


Production workers in weekly newspaper plants 
faired worse than total employees in the 1967-72 period 
Their numbers declined at an average annual rate of 1.3% 
during this period, reversing the 3.4% average annual rate 
in the 1963-67 span. The 36,600 
production workers employed in weekly newspaper 
operations in 1972 56% of all weekly 


newspaper employees; in daily newspaper plants, produc- 


of increase compiled 
composed 


tion workers represented only 47% of all employees in 
that sector in 1972 


Wages for production workers amounted to $188.3 
million in 1972, having increased an average of 1.9% dur- 
ing the 1967-72 period; this low growth rate reflected the 
drop in production workers during the same period. Dur- 
ing the 1963-67 span production workers wages rose at a 
4.7% average yearly rate 
47% of the total payroll tor weekly newspapers in 1972; 


These wages accounted for 


production workers’ wages represented 53% of the total 
weekly newspaper payroll in 1967. Wages for the in- 
dividual production workers revealed a somewhat 
brighter picture than those for total production workers 
Wages per production worker amounted to $5,145 in 


1972, up an average annual rate of 3.2% 


over the 1967 
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level of $4,390. The average hourly wage rate for produc- 
tion workers was $3.14 in 1972, up from $2.56 in 1967. 

Weekly newspaper plants had industry receipts 
valued at $1.1 billion in 1972, up an average annual rate 
of 5.3% over the 1967 level of $855 million. This growth 
was considerably below the 9.2% average annual rate 
compiled by weekly newspapers in the 1963-67 Census 
period. Value added by manufacture stood at $832 
million in 1972, an average annual increase of 6.0% be- 
tween 1967 and 1972 compared to a 12.8% average 
yearly gain in the 1963-67 period. 

Value added per employee amounted to $12,774 in 
1972, up from $9,546 in 1967. This measure rose at an 
average annual rate of 6.0% yearly from 1967 to 1972, 
considerably below the 7.7% average annual growth rate 
reported in the 1963-67 span. The entire newspaper in- 
dustry had a value added per employee figure of $17,844 
in 1972. 

Capital expenditures for weekly newspaper plants 
totaled $49 million in 1972, a per employee average of 
$750. Capital expenditures per employee for the entire 
newspaper industry amounted to $1,095 in 1972. 


The North Central Takes the Lead 


Of the four major geographic regions in the United 
States, the North Central ranked first in weekly newspaper 
industry growth with a 9.6% average annual growth rate 
in the 1967-72 period. Weekly newspaper receipts in this 
region stood at $383 million in 1972 and accounted for 
35% of total U.S. weekly newspaper industry receipts in 
1972 compared to 28% in 1967. The South ranked second 
in industry receipts growth with a 6.8% average per an- 
num rate, while the Northeast with a 6.0% rate ranked 
third. The West Region showed a 2.2% average annual 
decline during the 1967-72 period. The South and North- 
east Regions both accounted for 23% of total weekly 
newspaper industry receipts in 1972 and each represented 
21-22% of total receipts in 1967. The West, which had ac- 
counted for 28% of total weekly newspaper receipts in 
1967, had only a 19% share in 1972. 

The North Central Region with 2,447 or 37% of all 
weekly newspaper plants in 1972 had the largest number 
of any region; however, this region experienced the largest 
drop in number of establishments (-69) from the 1967 
level. The South ranked second in number of establish- 
ments accounting for 31% (2,060 plants) of all weekly 
newspaper plants in 1972, compared to 29% (1,920) in 
1967. The South recorded the largest increase in number 
of establishments among the regions in the 1967-72 period 
(140). The Northeast and West Regions reported no 
change in their respective shares of total 
newspaper establishments (17% 


weekly 
and 15%) during the 


1967-72 period. These two regions had the highest pro- 
portion of establishments with 20 or more employees in 
1972. In the Northeast 18% of the plants had 20 or more 
employees in 1972; in the West, 16%. In both the North 
Central and South Regions only 9% of the plants had 20 
or more employees in 1972. 


The North Central led the regions in number of 
weekly newspaper employees in 1972, accounting for 
21,500. Employment growth in this region was 10% dur- 
ing the 1967-72 period, the highest for any region. 
Furthermore, the North Central showed the biggest gain 
in percentage share of total employees between 1967 and 
1972 with 33% of the total in 1972 compared to 30% in 
1967. The South was the second largest weekly newspaper 
employer with 15,700 employees in 1972, followed close 
behind by the Northeast region with 15,500. Each of these 
regions accounted for 24% of total weekly newspaper 
employment in 1972. Whereas employment in the South 
rose 3% in the 1967-72 period, employment in the North- 
east dropped by 10% during this period. The West ex- 
perienced a 5% decline in employment in the 1967-72 
period and accounted for 19% of total weekly newspaper 
employment in 1972. 


Although the Northeast and West Regions ex- 
perienced employment declines in the 1967-72 period the 
divisions located in these regions showed a diverse pat- 
tern. In the Northeast, employment in the New England 
Division was up 26% in the 1967-72 period, as employ- 
ment in the Middle Atlantic Division dropped by 18% 
during this span. As for the West, the Mountain Division 
showed a 30% employment gain in the 1967-72 period, 
while employment in the Pacific Division declined 14%. 
This wide variance in growth patterns among divisions of 
a region is also evident in the other statistical measures for 
the divisions included in table 9. 

The North Central Region represented 34% of total 
U.S. payroll for weekly newspaper plants in 1972, up from 
30% in 1967. The North Central's payroll climbed 46% 
in the 1967-72 period and totaled $139 million in 1972, 
well ahead of the 30% payroll gain recorded in the South. 
While the West showed a 7% increase in payroll during 
the 1967-72 span, its share of the total U.S. payroll for 
weekly newspapers dropped from 23% in 1967 to 20% in 
1972. 

Average payroll per employee in the North Central 
Region amounted to $6,470 in 1972, an increase of 33% 
since 1967; the West followed close behind with an 
average payroll per employee figure of $6,435 in 1972, up 
only'13% over its 1967 ievel. At the low end, the South 
had an average payroll per employee figure of $5,719 in 
1972; however, this was 26% above its 1967 level. In the 
Northeast average payroll per employee amounted to 
$6,194 in 1972, an increase of 30% since 1967. 





All regions experienced a loss in number of produc- 
tion workers in the 1967-72 period. The West suffered the 
largest percentage decline, reporting a 14% drop in its 
production worker force during this period. The North- 
east showed a 11% decline, the South, -3% and the North 
Central, -2%. The North Central led the regions in num- 
ber of production workers with 12,300 in 1972; this 
region experienced a decline of 200 workers in the 
1967-72 span. Northeast plants cut their production 
worker rolls by | 000 between 1967 and 1972, from 9,200 
to 8,200. The West showed a loss of 900 workers during 
this period; the South's production force declined by 300. 

The production worker to total employee ratio 
changed considerably in each of the regions during the 
1967-72 period. In the South production workers com- 
posed 60% of total weekly newspaper employment in the 
region in 1972; in 1967 they represented 64% of the total. 
Production workers accounted for 57% of total 
employees in the Northeast in 1972, compared to 64% in 
1967. In the West, production workers were 52% of all 
employees in 1972, down from 58% in 1967. Only in the 
Northeast did the ratio of production workers to total 
employees remain the same, accounting for 53% of all 
weekly newspaper employees in the region both in 1967 
and 1972 

The North Central Region placed first in production 
worker wages, which stood at $65.2 million in 1972; in 
addition, this region led production worker wage 
growth, showing a 23% incrcase in the 1967-72 period. 
The West was the only region to experience a decline in 
total production worker wages, which dropped 13% dur- 
ing the 1967-72 span. However, average wages per pro- 
duction worker in this region were the highest of any 
region in 1972, amounting to $5,615. The Northeast and 
North Central Regions had average wages per production 
worker figures of $5,304 and $5,301, respectively in 
1972; the South, with $4,956, had the lowest average 
wages per production worker 

The Northeast area accounted for 22% of all weekly 
newspaper production workers in 1972, while wages for 
these workers represented 23% the U.S. total for produc- 
tion workers. In the North Central production workers 
composed 34% of the Nation's weekly newspaper produc- 
tion workers; workers’ wages in this region accounted for 
35% of all weekly newspaper wages. The West repre- 
sented 18% of all production workers employed and 19% 
of total production workers’ wages in 1972. However, in 
the South production workers composed 26% of the U.S. 
total but accounted for only 23% of the Nation's weekly 
newspaper wages 

Average hourly wage rates for weekly newspaper pro- 
duction workers in the regions showed a diverse growth 
pattern in the 1967-72 period. The West Region had the 
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highest average hourly wage rate, which stood at $3.48 in 
1972; however, this was only an 8% gain over the 1967 
level of $3.21. In the North Central the average hourly 
rate was $3.28 in 1972, up 32% since 1967; in the North- 
east, $3.20, a gain of 33%; and in the South, $2.73, up 
20%. 

The North Central Region surpassed the other regions 
in value added by manufacture during the 1967-72 
period, boasting a 10.7% average annual growth rate and 
a value added figure of $290 million in 1972. The South 
ranked second in value added growth with a 8.0% average 
annual rate in the period 1967-72. However, the North- 
east had the second highest value added figure in 1972 
($193 million) which accounted for a 7.1% average per 
annum growth rate over the 1967 level. At the low end the 
West experienced a 2.4% average yearly decline in value 
added by manufacture from 1967 to 1972. 

The North Central was the only region to substan- 
tially increase its share of total ().S. value added during 
the 1967-72 span. In 1967 this region accounted for 28% 
of the total; by 1972 it represented 35%. The Northeast 
and South Regions each composed 23% of total value 
added in 1972, up from 22% and 21%, respectively, in 
1967. The West’s share of the total declined from 29% in 
1967 to 19% in 1972. 

On a value added per employee basis, the North 
Central surpassed the other regions—reaching a level of 
$13,507 in 1972 and growing at an 8.7% average per an- 
num rate from 1967 to 1972. However, the Northeast 
showed the highest average per annum growth rate in the 
1967-72 span, reporting a 9.4% rate. The South recorded 
a 7.3% average yearly gain during this period, but in the 
West value added per employee dropped at a 1.4% 
average annual rate. 

The North Central reported the highest level of 
capital expenditures among the regions in 1972; in 1967, 
this region recorded lowest figures for capital expen- 
ditures ($9.1 million). The North Central accounted for 
32% of all U.S. weekly newspaper capital expenditures in 
1972; the Northéast and South each composed 23%; and 
the West, 22%. Capital expenditures per employee in 
1972 ranged from a low of $716 in the North Central to a 
high of $871 in the West. 


Summary 


Weekly newspaper establishments totaled 6,659 in 
1972, an increase of 119 establishments since 1967. Five 
out of every six newspaper plants in 1972 were classified 
as weekly newspaper establishments. Total employment in 
weekly newspaper plants remained nearly constant in the 
1967-72 period, while the number of production workers 
declined at an average annual rate of 1%. In 1967, 60% 
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of all weekly newspaper employees were production 
workers; by 1972, this figure had dropped to 56%. Per 
employee wages increased at an average annual rate of 


nearly 5% for total employees and at a 3% rate for pro- 
duction workers during the 1967-72 period. 


Industry receipts totaled $1.1 billion in 1972, an 
average per annum gain of 5% since 1967. Value added 
by manufacture stood at $832 million in 1972, having in- 
creased at an average annual rate of 6% between 1967 
and 1972. Value added by manufacture per employee 


amounted to $12,774 in 1972, up 6% per annum from the 
1967 level. 

The North Central Region was the leader in weekly 
newspaper growth. This region had the fastest growth 
rates for employment, payroll, value added by manufac- 
ture and industry receipts during the 1967-72 period. Ad- 
ditionally, in 1972 this region ranked first among the 
regions in number of weekly newspaper plants, number of 
employees, payroll, value added by manufacture, value 
added by manufacture per employee, value of industry 
receipts and capital expenditures. 
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Table 8.—Newspapers: General Statistics, by Geographic Area, 1972 and 1967 
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Table 9.—Weekly Newspapers: General Statistics by Geographic Area, 1972 and 1967 
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NEWSPAPERS, WEEKLY 
OTHERS (SIC 2711-13) 


United States 
1972 65.1 4045 
1967 65.0 320.5 
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New England Division 
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SOUTH REGION 
1972 2,06 5.7 12,000 
1967 ! ¢ 8,447 





South Atlantic Division 
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WEST REGION 
1972 
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Mountain Division 
1972 





1967 


Pacific Division 
1972 662 99 
1967 625 96 












































Note Detail may not add to total due to rounding 
Source: US Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Editor’s Note: The following report on graphic arts markets in Indonesia was based on a 
market research survey conducted for the U.S. Department of Commerce's Bureau of Inter- 
national Commerce (BIC). The full report, tithed /JVDONESIA: A Survey of U.S. Business Op- 
portunities, covers 15 leading industrial sectors and is one of a series of BIC publications 
focusing on foreign market opportunities for U.S. suppliers. 

Some of the data in this series is reproduced in its original unevaluated form and the dis- 
tribution of this report does not necessarily imply the concurrence of the Department of 
Commerce in the opinions or conclusions contained therein. 

For more information on INDONESIA: A Survey of U.S. Business Opportunities, write to: 
Editor, Printing and Publishing, Room 2120, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 








The early seventies saw the Indonesian printing and 
publishing industry enter an era of increased sophistica- 
tion and technical expertise, and firms which took part in 
this trend are doing well and looking to expansion. Major 
expansion is expected in the fields of textbook production, 
printing for packaging, and business/commercial printing. 
Government emphasis on literacy, a doubling of school 
enrollment, an increase in per capita income, and an in- 
terest in packaging exports will contribute to this growth. 


industry Structure and Size 


The early seventies have been a period of steady 
growth in both quality and quantity, marred only by a 
production dip in 1973-74 caused by exceptionally high 
paper prices. In 1975, there were 165 daily newspapers 
with a total circulation of 1,870,000; 37% of this total cir- 
culation was accounted for by some half dozen major 
papers in Jakarta; 67,000 was on the remainder of the is- 
land of Java, while the remainder was on the Outer Is- 
lands. In addition, there were 1,114 weekly newspapers 
and 99 regularly published magazines. In the same year 
there were more than 1,500 printing establishments listed 
by the Indonesian Central Bureau of Statistics. The 
volume of book publishing is expected to reach 3,000 new 
books per year with an average of 96 pages and 5,000 
copies during 1976. Newsprint consumption in 1976 is 
placed at 44,000 tons (table 10) 


The three major divisions in this industry are: (1) 
newspaper, periodical, and book printing (2) commercial 
printing (3) government printing. During 1976 there were 
about a dozen major printing and/or publishing com- 
panies, 60 to 100 medium-sized printers, with the re- 
mainder being firms of small and limited output. Techni- 
cal expertise varies widely with some of the leading firms 
working in a variety of printing and publishing activities 
(see table 11). A look at a representative number of major 
producers in these fields provides a picture of good 
management, knowledge of advanced printing tech- 
nology, and confidence in future growth. However, 
smaller producers sometimes suffer from a lack of 
management and iechnological skills and a minimum of 
supportive infrastructure. 


Newspaper, Periodical, and Book Printers 


Gramedia Publications, acknowledged by many as the 
industry's leader, includes in its roster the printing of the 
leading circulation newspaper, Kompas, whose 200,000 
daily copies make their way all over Indonesia. Founded 
in 1965 with a circulation of 15,000, the paper has grown 
from 4 pages to 16 with projections calling for a 24-page 
1980 daily circulation of 400,000. 

Originally printed on a contract basis, Kompas got its 
own production equipment including offset presses in 
1972. During 1973, Kompas utilized only 60% of press 


Table 10.—indonesia: Newsprint Consumption 
(In thousands kgs.) 


1970 


Monthly Consumption for Dailies 

Monthly Consumption for Magazines & 
Other Publications 415 

Tota! Annual Consumption 19.144 


1,179 


Note: One U.S. ton equals 0.907 thousand kilograms 


Sources: Ministry of Information, trade source estimates interviews 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1976 


1,360 1,941 2,431 2,363 3,230 


384 500 787 748 994 
20,931 29,309 38,630 37,339 44,707 
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Table 11.—Organizations (1976). 


Firm Location 


Books and Periodicals 
P.T. Sinar Kasih 
Gramedia Publications 
P.T. Masa Merdeka 
P_T. Gunung Agung 
The Selecta Group 
P.T. Wiwara Jaya 
The Surabaya Post 
Sura Merdeka 
Kedualantan Rakyat 
Sinar Indonesia Baru 
Waspada 
Mimbar Umum 
Pedoman Rakyat 
Pikiran Rakyat 

Commercial Printing 
P.T. Dai Nippon 
Victory Offset 
P.T. intermasa 
NV. Mei Hoa 
P.T. Forinco 
P.T. Jayakarta 
AMCO Offset 
C.V. Eastway International 
Pusaka Raya 
P.T. Panca Simpati 
Gapura Grafika 
Sastra Tjitra 
Tjahaja Printing 
Wahyu Adadi 
Jakarta Printers 
Jasanku 
Trinity 
Speed Print 
P.T. Guru 
Quick Firma 

Government Printing 
Department of Information 
Directorate of Press and Graphic Guidance, 

Department of Information 
LKBN “Antara 
Percetaken Negara, N.| 
Pusat Grafika Indonesia 


Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Surabaya 
Semarang 
Jogjakarta 
Medan 
Medan 
Medan 
Ujung Pandang 
Bandung 


Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Kudus 

Jakarta 


Jakarta 


Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 
Jakarta 


Source: Trade source interviews 


capacity, but by 1975 total capacity was exceeded and 
plant expansion was necessary. The expansion in 1976 in- 
volved the installation of an additional press line and the 
construction of a multi-storied administration building. 
Kompas is the only newspaper in the country to have a pri- 
vate telex system. 

In addition to Kompas, Gramedia publishes two of the 
best selling magazines in Indonesia. /ntisari, with a 1976 


circulation of 150,000, is a “Reader's Digest” type of 


magazine written “for and about Indonesia.” Bobo, a 
children’s magazine with a combination of Dutch and 


locally written materials, also reaches 150,000 readers. In 
1976, Gramedia obtained the Walt Disney franchise, and 
its material is now a regular feature in the magazine. 
Gramedia’s book division both publishes and prints a 
variety of materials including the extensive series, 
“Ceritera Dari Lima Benua” (“Stories from the Five Con- 
tinents’). Gramedia has also applied for textbook con- 
tract work under the Government's textbook project. 


P.T. Sinar Kasih publishes the widely respected paper 
Sinar Harapan. Though second in circulation with over 
150,000 copies Sinar Harapan ranks first in advertising 
volume. Started in 1961 with subcontracted printing and a 
circulation of 2,500, the newspaper presently uses two 
four-unit offset presses with a capacity of 36,000 impres- 
sions per hour and still subcontracts one-third of its print- 
ing volume. 


In mid-1976, P.T. Sinar Kasih shifted to cold com- 
position. It also has begun using computerized typesetting 
and has purchased a complete graphics section with 
cameras, and cutting and stapling equipment for its bind- 
ery. The purchase of additional binding equipment for the 
plant is expected in the near future. 


The firm also prints a women’s magazine and does 
contract work for other firms. If it obtains the contracts 
now being negotiated, the firm also will print textbooks 
under the Government's textbook program. 


Looking to circulation of 180,000 and a 24-page 
newspaper for 1980, P.T. Sinar Kasih planned plant ex- 
pansion to begin in 1976. To insure efficient delivery of 
the 60,000 newspapers that go outside Jakarta, P.T. Sinar 
Kasih developed a major transportation system, which has 
expanded into a growing delivery business. 


Merdeka, one of the oldest privately owned 
publishers, has a magazine circulation of about 100,000. 
Begun in 1945 on presses obtained from the Japanese oc- 
cupation forces, Merdeka had its own presses in 1950, and 
in 1967, caused a sensation in the local industry with the 
first privately owned offset press in Indonesia. Merdeka 
publishes the weekly news magazine Topic and the 
monthly magazine Keluarga. Having correctly judged the 
need of a newspaper for the expatriate community in In- 
donesia, Merdeka began publication of the English 
language /ndonesian Observer in 1955, which now has a 
daily circulation of 12,000. 


Other well-known newspapers in Jakarta include 
Berita Buana, subsidized by the Army and consistently 
number three in circulation, and Pos Kota, which is rising 
rapidly in Jakarta circulation through the extensive use of 
vivid pictoral coverage of local news, such as accidents. 
Another national English language newspaper, The /n- 
donesia Times, is published by P.T. Wiwara Jaya in Jakar- 
ta. 





Outside of Jakarta, the regional newspaper leaders 
are: The Surabaya Post in Surabaya, circulation 65,000; 
Merdeka, in Semarang, circulation 20,000; 
Kedualatan Rakyat, in Jobjakarta, circulation 25,000; 
Sinar Indonesia Baru, in Medan, circulation 15,000; Pedo- 
man Rakyat, in Ujung Pandang, circulation 10,000; and 
Pikiran Rakyat, in Bandung, circulation 20,000, which en- 
joys a national circulation among people of Sudanese 
heritage 


Suara 


Magazine quality has improved in the seventies with 
several very professional products on the market. The 
Selecta Group in Jakarta prints about seven magazines in- 
cluding Selecta and a variety of humor and fashion 
publications. High quality can also be seen in competing 
publications like Femina, the best seller for women, and 
Gadis, which is similar to the U.S. publication Seventeen. 

P.T. Gunung Agung is an important Jakarta publish- 
ing firm which ts part of a group of related businesses, in- 
cluding a large book ahd office supply store, and several 
other businesses. The firm has been active in publishing 
the works of prominent Indonesian writers as well as text- 
books. P.T. Gunung Agung’s present plant consists of a 
medium-size printing press and several small offset units, 
but the firm is looking to future expansion. 


Commercial Printing 


The latest advances in technology and printing 
science are utilized by the leaders in the field of commer- 
cial and business printing, which includes the rapidly 
growing package-printing industry. As late as 1971, no 
firm in Indonesia was equipped, either in machinery or 
technical ability, to do four-color work, but by 1975, 
several firms had obtained sophisticated equipment and 
were turning out excellent quality, four-color material 

P.T. Dainippon Gitakarya Printing, recognized by 
most as pace-setters in excellence, utilizes both color 
offset and the newer rotogravure presses. It has three 
offset color lines and three rotogravure lines, one five- 
color and two six-color, which can also be used with five- 
color and a final lamination coating. The firm also has 
lamination coating, folding, gluing, and cutting equip- 
ment. This ts an Indonesian-Japanese, joint-venture firm 
and uses equipment, supplies, and technical training per- 
sonnel from Japan. With operations beginning in 1972, it 
had reached 80% capacity by 1976 and plans further ex- 
pansion within the next 3 years 

P.T. Intermasa, a commercial printer, began multiple 
work in 1970 and installed a_ fully 
automatic color scanner. Previous to this, some Indone- 


color recently 
sian businesses were using facilities in Singapore because 
all color presses in Indonesia were already being used at 


full capacity. Other leaders in color work include P.T. 
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Forinco, Victory Offset, and P.T. Guru in Jakarta, and 
Pusaka Raya in Kudus, East Java. 


Government Printing 


During 1976, the State printers, the State publishing 
company, and the State news agency were all making 
organizational changes for more effective usage of person- 
nel and machinery. 

Percetaken Negara N.I. (the state printing corpora- 
tion) is reported to have one of the largest printing 
facilities in Southeast Asia and possessed a four-color 
press as early as the mid-fifties. It is officially responsible 
for the printing of all government documents, forms, and 
textbooks, and also prints the official daily State gazette, 
Tambahan Berita Negara. The equipment is rarely used to 
capacity, despite the fact that much of the textbook work 
is subcontracted to outside firms. Plans calls for an in- 
crease in printing output with both equipment and 
organizational rehabilitation, including its separation as 
an independent agency from the Department of Informa- 
tion. 

The State publishing company was organized in the 
late sixties, but has not as yet operated effectively due to 
managerial problems and unclear objectives. In the mid- 
seventies, in cooperation with the Dutch, the management 
was being given intensive training in technology, publish- 
ing, and management, both locally and in Holland. 

Lembaga Kabar Berita Nasional (“Antara”—the 
State news agency) is responsible for gathering and dis- 
seminating domestic and foreign news. It employs both 
correspondents and wire services. About 6,000 copies of 
its news bulletin are printed and delivered twice each 
week day, and one edition on Sunday. Antara uses both 
and hand mimeographing equipment. Com- 
puterized services are being integrated into its operations 
and the agency is looking forward to a 1977 move into its 
new 21-story office and communications center. Antara 
also publishes a business almanac. Plans for the future in- 
clude further development of its extensive reporting and 
delivery network for production of a rural press tabloid or 
magazine. 


electric 


Several other government departmerts have printing 
facilities. Money is printed at mint locations in 
Kebayoran. For security reasons, very little information is 
available as to equipment and personnel. 

Pusat Grafika Indonesia (Indonesia's graphic training 
center) was established in 1969 by a special grant from the 
Netherlands. This institute for book and press develop- 
ment is working in a training and advisory capacity to 
develop an information infrastructure. The Center's well- 
equipped school trains students in every facet of printing 
and publishing. Its laboratory facilities serve the industry 
throughout the country. 
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Pusat Grafica Indonesia also prints and publishes the 
monthly magazine Penyuluh Grafika. The Center includes 


an overseas fellowship program and the assistance of 


Netherlands consultants. 

The original Netherlands grant of $6 million * included 
the establishment of university presses at Surabaya, Ban- 
dung, Jogjakarta, Semerang, and Ujung Pandung. In 
1970, the Ford Foundation donated $180,000 for 
establishment of a university press at the University of In- 
donesia in Jakarta. These university grant projects have 
not reached the level of development originally antici- 
pated. 


Principal Government Offices 


The Ministry of Information regulates the printing and 
publishing industries through the Departments of Infor- 
mation and Press. Much of the industry training is also 
provided by the Ministry. 

Two other government offices are also influential in the 
industry. First, the Department of Education, through 
both the Director General of Primary and Secondary 
Education and the Textbook Project Officer, who decides 
on award of contracts for textbook printing, and second, 
the executive branch where decisions on paper import 
taxes, industry tax categories, and book transportation 
rates are made 


Trends, Programs, and Projects 


Starting from a very limited base 15 years ago, the 
growth of printing and publishing in Indonesia has been 


solid and steady as verified by the more than doubling of 


newsprint consumption since 1970, the increased amount 
and value of recently purchased equipment, and the well- 
developed expansion plans. In 1973, a sharp rise in paper 
costs resulted in a corresponding drop in equipment 
purchases during 1974, but recovery was solid by 1975, 
and there is active preparation for the growth that many 
producers and suppliers feel is certain. 

Major growth in the printing industry has been and 
will continue to be in the areas of offset printing and 
prepress skills. Equipment for layout and design, photo- 
graphic composition, copy preparation, and 
camera work are becoming increasingly important in all 
printing operations. The use of photographic methods has 
now been accepted and found time saving, as well as pro- 
viding better quality and greater flexibility. 


process 


Another growing field is the preparation and printing 
of package materials. Since 1973, advanced printing tech- 
nology has opened this field to rapid expansion, and the 
increasing demand for consumer goods should keep this 


*Ali figures expressed in U.S. dollars. 


market rising well into the next decade. Packaging 
materials are presently produced for domestic markets 
only, but printers are looking to entering export markets 
by 1979. 

Education is a key focus of Government and general 
goals set under the First Five Year Plan, Repelita | 
1969-70/1973-74) have been refined and _ intensified 
under the Second Five Year Plan (Repelita II 
1974-75/1978-79). The decision to produce and dis- 
tribute 179 million textbooks for primary education dur- 
ing the current Plan has already been initiated through the 
Third Education Project, a cooperative, equal-shares 
program of The World Bank, several Canadian paper 
mills, and the Indonesian Government. The initial agree- 
ment put a cost of $13.5 million to each partner, but rising 
paper and printing costs have escalated the Government’s 
portion to at least $48 million. In early 1976, 3 to 4 
million books had been printed and distributed under the 
project. 

Another education—related development activity is 
through the Project Inpres program in which every school, 
both private and state, is scheduled to receive at least 100 
new books for its library, as well as other Government 
allocations of materials for the secondary and university 
levels. Private foundations, world aid organizations, such 
as the United Nations (UNESCO), and foreign govern- 
mental agencies are considering various levels of support 
for these book and educational programs. 

It is important to note, however, that original 
Government plans called for very large increases in both 
school buildings and textbooks before the 1976 financial 
crisis of the national petroleum corporation, forced 
budget cutbacks. Priorities are continually being reevalu- 
ated, and if reductions are made in school construction, 
textbook development programs will also be scaled down. 

In 1976, the Board of Directors of Ikatan Penebit In- 
donesia (IKAPI, the National Publishers Association), 
met with the President to outline a three-point pragram 
for lowering the cost of books, including recommenda- 
tions to: 

1. Reclassify printing and publishing organizations as 
industrial enterprises instead of the present trading com- 
pany status so that they qualify for the bank interest rate of 
1% instead of 3%. 

2. Lower the tax rate on imported book-quality paper 
(which has risen as high as 76% on some papers, while im- 
ported newsprint is tax free). 

3. Establish a book rate for domestic transportation 
of books. (Present delivery charges to some locations can 
double the cost of books, while newspapers and magazines 
already enjoy a lowered mailing rate.) 

During his address to the Congress of Publishers’ 
Convention in April of 1976, the President expressed sup- 
port of the aims of these proposals. Their enactment, even 





in part, would greatly increase the momentum of book 
publishing and printing. 

Another development project of the Indonesian 
Government is the Rural Press Program, considered a 
necessity in such a diverse and sprawling country. This 
project is directly in line with the adult education pro- 
posals of Repelita II, the current National Plan. A pilot 
project of the Rural Press Program was begun in the West 
Java Province in 1973. However, a recent public decree 
has banned the opening of new private newspapers until 
after the General Elections in 1977, and currently several 
private parties are planning on starting new newspapers as 
soon as the ban is lifted. 

In addition to these major Government projects, a few 
printers such as Komas and Sinar Harapan have expan- 
sion plans well underway, and others are contemplating 
equipment upgrading. 

Between 1967 and 1976, there were nine approved 
foreign investments projects with total capitalization of 
$7.9 million, all of which were approved prior to 1974. 
Cumulative approved domestic investment through 1973 
totaled $275 million. In 1974, approved domestic invest- 
ments were $7.1 million, and in 1975 $11.8 million. 
These projects are in varied stages of implementation. 


U.S. EXPORTS OF PRINTED 
PRODUCTS 


Indonesia has consistently been an attractive market 
for U.S. books, but recent data show growth in U.S. ex- 
ports of other printed products as well (see table 12). Ex- 
ports of U.S. periodicals, for example, were $81,284 in 
1974, and exceeded $30,000 annually for both 1975 and 
1976. Advertising printed matter, greeting cards, and 
catalogs and directories are among a number of US. 
printed products that have located Indonesian markets. 

Exports of U.S. books reached $2 million in 1976, led 
by encyclopedia shipments of $1.3 million. Encyclopedia 
sales to Indonesia have been substantial since the early 
1970's. Sales of U.S. encyclopedias to a number of Far 
Eastern countries appear to have peaked in the late 1960's 
but Indonesia's current emphasis on education and library 
development should contribute to strong demand for U.S. 
encyclopedias’ through the 1970's. 


industry Growth Prospects 


Prospects for growth of the printing and publishing 
industry are excellent. Projected expansion of the school 
system will keep school enrollment increasing faster than 
population growth for almost two decades, and if planned 
production of textbooks is fully realized, it will cause a 
400% increase in textbook output during Repelita II. 
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With one plant producing monthly totals of 25 
million “Lux” soap labels and 25 to 30 million of a single 
brand of cigarette packages, industry managers are look- 
ing forward to package exports in the next 2 to 3 years. 

One indicator of the magnitude of printing industry 
potential is a comparison of 1975 per capita paper con- 
sumption figures. In the United States, per capita paper 
use was 170 kilograms, while Indonesian per capita con- 
sumption was only 1.5 kilograms. A comparison of paper 
consumption projections by industry specialists with 
population figures shows that the Indonesian figure 
should rise to more than 55 kilograms per capita in 1980, 
primarily through increased production of reading mat- 
ter, packaging materials, business forms, and printed ad- 
vertising. 

Domestic paper production will not reach projected 
needs by 1980 and the industry will continue to rely on 
imported paper for the majority of its needs for the 
foreseeable future. The cost and availability of paper 
could serve as a damper on industry growth during the 
period. 

The next few years should see industry leaders con- 
tinue to invest in equipment that increases their technical 
capabilities. Increasing competition for equipment sales is 
beginning to result in better credit terms, which will allow 
the more solid and reputable firms to purchase equipment 
for participation in the growing market for quality printed 
materials. The remaining firms wili continue as basic 
printers and small jobbers or go out of business. 

Ninety percent of Indonesia’s requirements for 
English language books is met by imports, mainly from 
the United Kingdom, the United States, or Singapore. Im- 
ported books are usually the more expensive, hard cover 
variety, and include a full range of titles from children’s 
books through instructional and technical materials, as 
well as the latest paperback best sellers. Government re- 
quirements for local production of Indonesian language 
materials will result in near full utilization of domestic 
capacity and keep English language books as an import 
item for several years. 


Domestic Manufacturing 


Small platen letterpress equipment is manufactured in 
Solo and Bandung in sufficient quantity to meet the needs 
of the rural press for machines that are inexpensive and, 
more importantly, do not require electric power. There 
are no plans at present to undertake domestic production 
of modern printing and related equipment. 

Though some binding equipment is domestically pro- 
duced, it is mainly for soft-cover, glued and stapled or 
stitched materials. Hard-cover books, when produced, are 
usually for special edition presentations. 
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Indonesian language books and magazines are all political upheavals within the country, by the preference 
domestically produced as it is illegal to import materials of students for general rather than practical education, 
in the national language. Printing paper produced locally and, in the 1970's, by the strain of rapidly increasing 
is primarily newsprint and other coarse types. Domestic —_ enrollment. 
gloss paper production is scheduled to begin by 1977, but In 1969 the Government, in cooperation with the 
trade sources question availability of the technical exper- Ford Foundation, conducted a major evaluation of the 
tise necessary to match imported quality. educational system. This study revealed serious over- 
crowding, inadequate facilities, and untrained or under- 
trained teaching personnel. At least 15% of primary 
education teachers were found to have no professional 

EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING training; another 60% had received their teacher training 

INSTITUTIONS upon completion of the sixth grade. The Ford Foundation 
study made several recommendations, including 
reorganization of the educational structure itself. This 

. . restructuring was almost entirely completed by 1974. 
Educational Establishments The results have been encouraging. Between 1965 and 
1972 enrollment increased 85% at the preprimary level 

Historically, education in Indonesia has been chiefly — while the number of schools increased 170%. Enrollment 
religious. In the mid-nineteenth century the Netherlands —_ rose 12% at the primary level while the number of schools 
established secular education in Indonesia primarily to increased 29%. At the secondary level, total enrollment 
train civil servants for the colonial administrative system. increased 46%. The number of years that pupils remain in 
Prior to World War II, schools were opened to a greater _—_ school has also increased. In 1965 only 12% of the pri- 
number of students and broadened to provide vocational mary school students went on to secondary school. This 
education. During Japanese occupation, education was figure was up to 16% by 1972 (see table 13). 
anti-Western in its purpose and content. The quality of education has been improved by in- 

In the postwar years, several attempts were made to _ creasing the number of trained teachers, improving the 
reorganize the educational system in line with national training level of those already teaching, and providing 
development goals of universal and vocationally oriented better materials for use in the classroom. The number of 
education. These efforts were repeatedly hampered by available preprimary teachers has increased 132%, the 


Table 12.—U.S. Exports of Printed Products to Indonesia, 1970-76 





Commodity 1976 1975 1974 1973 1972 1971 1970 
Total, all products : $2,213,242 | $1,930,318 | $1,498,878] $1,046,357|$ 457,040) $1,170,527 | $ 529,752 





Books, total 1,973,668 1,726,384] 1,186,994 926,370 333,512} 1,092,426 402,607 
Textbooks 123,333 25,024 144,141 55,233 53,503 53,079 189,199 
Technical, scientific and professional books 73,913 40,270 46,419 86,586 53,855 37,789 14,475 
Religious Books 73,385 _ 9,289 1,269 692 — 869 
Dictionaries 268,823 108,313 41,996 23,100 7,400 17,010 _ 
Encyclopedias 1,305,375] 1,412,100 869,863 636,752 132,520 964,027 137,277 
Books, all other 127,248 134,677 75,286 123,430 85,542 20,521 60,787 
Children's picture and painting books 1,591 6,000 — _ _ 


Periodicals, total 30,133 30,040 81,284 2,670 9,994 666 11,002 


Business and professional 1,250 1,184 72,468 750 4,914 oe 11,002 
Periodicals, all other _ 28,856 8,816 1,920 
Bound newspapers and periodicals 28,883 = — — 5,080 a 
Greeting cards 10,079 6,332 4,540 4,544 2,829 1,130 
Advertising printed matter 33,656 37,080 39,968 22,142 10,738 9,739 
Catalogs and directories 27,158 3,476 2,909 12,737 8,060 1,877 
Printed products, all other 138,548 127,006 183,183 77,894 91,907 103,397 


























— Represents zero 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





Table 13.—Iindonesia: Teacher and Student Population by Levels 
(in units of 1,000) 


1972 


1970 


1965 


Preprimary 
Teachers 7.3 15.0 7 17.0 
Students 220.8 394.1 410.4 
Schools 3.8 9.2 : 10.3 

Primary 
Teachers 282.0 
Students 11,687.3 
Schools 51.4 

Secondary & General 
Teachers 
Students 


347.5 4147 
13,395.0 13,474.7 
65.0 65.9 


414.4 
13,121.8 
66.2 


39.5 
999.4 


87.8 
1,260.9 


97.9 
1,394.5 


103.6 
1,440.4 
Vocational! 

Teachers 

Students 


22.8 
393.6 


48.7 56.1 
544.8 589.5 


56.4 
594.7 
Teacher Training 

Teachers 5.6 8.1 8.6 86 

Students 60.7 99.4 95.0 86.4 
Total 

Teachers 68.0 
1,453.8 


144.7 
1,905.1 


162.7 
2,079.1 


168.7 
2,121.6 


Students 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


Organization 


Source 


, and the num- 
the same time, 


number of primary teachers has grown 47% 
148%. At 
special educational opportunities and in-service programs 


ber of secondary teachers, 


have been offered to those teachers already working in the 
schools. Intensive efforts have been made to provide 
educational materials for each classroom, supplementary 
materials for each school, and teaching aids for faculty 
members. With the help of the United Nations, a special 
program to provide 179 million textbooks and library 
books was launched 

The Government's prime educational goal is univer- 
sal education. All children are to have the opportunity to 
receive a basic education in the primary program. Educa 
tion ts theoretically free and compulsory for children 
from 6to 12 years of age. Fees for registration and limited 
facilities, however, have kept the stated goal from becom 
ing a practical reality 

In the current national development plan, the 
Government reaffirmed its emphasis upon improvement 
with the ultimate intention of 
achieving universal education. The pian also calls for pro- 


of primary education 
vision of informal basic education for children between 
the ages of 10 and 14 who have never attended school and 
providing vocational training for 15 to 24-year-olds. A 
general aim is improvement and expansion of education at 
every level. The Government also has plans to include 
management-level personnel from business and industry 
in planning school curricula so that graduates possess 
skills that are useful to business and industrial enterprises 
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Indonesia has a 3-year preprimary program similar to 
the U.S. Head Start program, which educates children in 
basic skills; but in 1972 only 3% of primary school stu- 
dents had in fact had the opportunity to participate in 
preprimary education. 

Until the early 1970's, instruction in the first three 
primary grades was in the regional language; the national 
language, Bahasa Indonesia became the language of in- 
struction in the fourth grade. Government policy now re- 
quires the use of Bahasa Indonesia throughout the system, 
and all new textbooks are provided in that language. 

Secondary education was extensively reorganized in 
1974. The Government abandoned a five-track system in 
which students chose among technical, agricultural, home 
economic, commercial, or general education, in favor of a 
two-track system which offered only technical or general 
education. Problems immediately arose because, although 
national development goals called for an increase in the 
number of technically trained personnel, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the students chose general education. The 
secondary system is still undergoing revisions in an at- 
tempt to reconcile that conflict. The Department of 
Education is workly closely with employers to build a 
program of useful vocational education. 

Enrollment in higher education increased 22% dur- 
ing the first 5-year plan and totaled 162,235 at its comple- 
tion in 1974. The second 5-year plan projects a further 
22% gain. In 1976 Indonesia had 260 institutes of higher 
learning, including both public and private universities 
and academies (see table 14). Public facilities, with 29% 
of the total number of institutions, accounted for 75% of 
the students. Private schools tended to be smaller and less 
well equipped than the public institutions. The large 
public institutions offer a broad choice of education 
covering the sciences, engineering. education and the arts. 
The highly regarded University of Indonesia (Jakarta, 
enrollment 7,000) and Gajah Mada University (Jogjakarta, 
enrollment 15,000) are both beginning to attract foreign 
students and faculty members. Education is available 
through the doctoral level. 

Teacher training has been an area of special concern 
because of the shortage of qualified personnel, par- 
ticularly at the primary level. In the 1960's teachers 
trained during the colonial period formed the core of the 
teaching profession and guided the restructuring of the 
systent in 1974. Throughout the 1960's, the number of 
schools traming teachers increased and the scope of 
courses offered expanded. Greater emphasis was put on 
teaching methods and on specialized training such as 
teaching the handicapped. Teacher training institutions, 
however, have too often been insufficiently staffed and in- 
adequately furnished textbooks, libraries, or 
laboratories. The United Nations’ UNICEF textbook 


with 
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Table 14.—Number of Universities, Faculty Members, and Students: 1976 


Public 
Province 


Aceh 2,114 
North Sumatra 6,997 
West Sumatra 4,235 
Riau _ 
Jambi 269 
South Sumatra 1,722 
Bengkulu —_ 
Lampung 814 
Dki Jakarta 7,696 
West Java 16,468 
Central Java 9,582 
D1. Jogjakarta 18,398 
East Java 16,708 
Bali 1,804 
West/Nusantenggara 365 
East/Nusantenggara 561 
West Kalimantan 1,024 
Central Kalimantan 581 
South Kalimantan 1,308 
East Kalimantan 270 
North Sulawesi 2,649 
Central Sulawesi — 
South Sulawesi 6,923 
South East Sulawesi _ 
Maluku 1 1,199 
lrian Jaya 1 373 


npo—-—-—- ss se Ss s&s DNHNAAN — 


rn | 


TOTAL ' 40 259 102,043 


' Does not include: 28 Public Academies—8,522 students; 77 Private Academies—1 5,412 students; and 7 Higher Education on Sports— 


1.834 students 


Source: Department of Education and Culture 


project is now being applied in Indonesia, and includes 
provision of textbooks, instructional manuals, and library 
materials for teacher training institutions. 

Special education programs are a fairly recent addi- 
tion to the educational scene, and are still extremely 
limited in scope. As a result of the Ford Foundation study, 
personnel trained in special education increased 53% be- 
tween 1970 and 1972, but the total was still only 1,258 in 
the latter year. Programs which were originally limited to 
the physically handicapped have been expanded to in- 
clude visual, aural, mental, and emotional disabilities. 

Ihe Department of Education and Culture is respon- 
sible for the administration of all public schools and for 
the supervision of secular private schools. Religious 
schools are under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Religious Affairs, but may be subsidized by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Culture if they meet government 
educational standards. Most religious schools are Islamic, 
but there are numerous Protestant and Catholic institu- 
tions as well 


Schools Faculty Students Schools Faculty Students Schools 


Private Total 


Faculty Students 


1 1 38 2 8 
8 20 3,155 10 33 10,152 
2 2 314 4 1 4,549 
2 2 180 180 
_— 269 
_— 1,722 
79 
814 
19,174 
20,894 
13,787 
23,703 
20,055 
1,930 
365 
561 
1,024 
581 
1,393 
382 
3,122 
49 
7,692 
158 
1,301 
373 


136,467 


2,152 


—~-M — 
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112 
473 

49 
769 
158 
102 
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lannonnan | 
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108 271 34,424 


Business Training Institutions 


Business administration, management, accounting, 
and related courses have been neglected in Indonesian 
universities. In the few schools where such courses are 
offered, instruction is by lecture, with minimal or no op- 
portunities for students to gain practical experience with 
the use of business equipment. Furthermore, the language 
of instruction is Bahasa Indonesia, which does not prepare 
graduates for full participation in the business or scientific 
communities where English is now commonly used. 

Computer training in Indonesia is available at the five 
computer time-sharing centers. Pansystems offers a com- 
puter operator training course. The only entrance require- 
ment is the fee of $850. The company provides employ- 
ment for those who complete the course. Pansystems also 
offers a variety of 1- and 2-day courses on such subjects as 
keypunch operation. 

Jakarta Tarakanita SMEA/LPK is the leading 
secretarial training school. All candidates must be unmar- 
ried females and have finished secondary school. The 





school accepts only 300 of the more than 2,000 applicants 
each year. By the end of the first year over half of the stu- 
dents regularly fail the course; 70% of the remainder pass 
the second year, and only 70% of these are accepted for 
advanced training the third year. 

The Center for Advanced Secretarial Training was 
established in 1963 under the Lembaga Administrasi 
Negara (LAN, National Institute of Administration) to 
train government workers. The City of Jakarta began 
training employees at LAN in 1969, and since then over 
2,000 of its workers have received training there, and now 
has three laboratories. 

The center’s 30-month training course includes typ- 
ing, shorthand, general correspondence, and basic office 
procedures and etiquette. One year of on-the-job ex- 
perience is required between the first and second years, 
and another year of experience plus professional recom- 
mendations are needed to qualify for the final 6 months’ 
course in advanced secretarial training. Only 12 persons 
from outside Jakarta have been allowed to attend the 
center, and they received 6 months’ training to serve as in- 
structors in Sumatra 

The Indonesia Government has been working with 
various international organizations to improve the educa- 
tional system so that it can better support business growth. 
Programs are in operation to improve technical education 
at the secondary level through teacher training and office 
equipment purchases. The World Bank, for example, is 
helping to improve administration in the educational 
field 

As has been indicated, several international organiza- 
tions are focusing their attention on training administra- 
tors and modernizing government and business structures. 

Programs to increase administrative expertise should 
begin to rectify the basic educational deficiencies. Ac- 
cording to a 1975 World Bank study, the principal con- 
straint on educational development in Indonesia is not the 
shortage of financial resources, but a lack of administra- 
tive capacity. In addition to planned government 
programs for education of young adults, many companies 
are implementing programs which include both technical 
and basic education for their workers. 

Although the present government policy of teaching 
technical and business subjects in the Indonesian language 
will continue to be a limiting factor, several company 
training programs and private schools are offering courses 
in both basic and business English 


Buyers Universe 


There are two principal buyer groups in this industry, 
private firms and Government departments, with private 
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business being by far the larger market segment and the 
more advanced in printing capability. 

Private Businesses.—The vast majority of private 
printing and publishing firms are still in the hands of, and 
run directly by, their owner/founders. In some cases there 
has been an expansion at the executive level to include a 
publisher and a manager as separate functions, but, even 
in these instances, major decisions are pretty solidly a 
“one-man show.” While none of the firms have in-house 
consultants, the larger firms have sought outside advice 
when major long-range projects were under considera- 
tion. 

There are four district groupings in the private print- 
ing sector: 

1. First, there is a handful of highly skilled, advance- 
technology-oriented, and well-managed firms. This group 
is characterized by the latest in equipment, solid market- 
ing techniques, expansion plans, and the continuous train- 
ing of staff. They include newspapers, publishers, and 
commercial printers, the majority of which are located in 
Jakarta. 

2. The second group, another 60 to 100 firms, have 
good business foundations and solid printing expertise, at 
least to the limits of the older but dependable machinery 
with which they work. This group aspires to expansion and 
capital investment improvements, which would require 
replacing entire lines or sections. The scope of the neces- 
sary upgrading is beyond the financial resources presently 
available to them. Companies in this range form 
numerically the larger part of the Jakarta printing popula- 
tion, but many are !ocated throughout Indonesia. 

3. Antique hunters or printing museums would con- 
sider the third group a gold mine of printing history. Scat- 
tered throughout the archipelago are machines kept run- 
ning only by the ingenuity and tender care of their owners. 
In areas without electricity, single sheet, hand-fed instru- 
ments still turn out the news. Also in this group, which 
numbers in the middle hundreds, are many single press, 
independent jobbers. 

4. The last group refer to themselves as “Percetaken” 
(Printers). Numbering in the thousands and utilizing every 
type and vintage of copying machine, they presently play 
an important role in the commercial part of the industry. 

Government Departments.—Each government office 
tends to do its own purchasing and is fairly protective of 
that position. While the details may vary slightly between 
departments, the general procedure involves the potential 
user presenting a fiscal proposal for equipment needs 
based on long-range projections. Actual expenditures, 
however, are done through the departmental purchasing 
office. 
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OFFICE OF BUSINESS RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 
kk kk 


CONSTRUCTION AND FOREST PRODUCTS DIVISION 


The Construction and Forest Products Division of the Department of Commerce is one of the five divisions of the 
Office of Business Research and Analysis, within the Bureau of Domestic Commerce. 


The directory presented below shows the different programs within the Construction and Forest Products Division 
along with the personnel and their area of responsibility. Also included are those people that work in a staff capacity for 


the Division within the Office of the Director. 


Any inquiries can be directed by mail to the subject program, Room 2120, Construction and Forest Products Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Domestic Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230—or by telephone to: 


(202) 377 + extension number. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Ext. Room 


William E. Penoyar, Director 514: 2120 
Mary-Beth Corbett jon ee 2120 


CONSTRUCTION & BUILDING MATERIALS 
PROGRAM 
Ext. Room 

Sabghir, Aaron—Program Manager. 
Construction economics, Editor of 
“Construction Review.” 

Goldblatt, Abraham—Housing 
economics and statistics. 

Pitcher, Charles B.—Cement, asphalt, 
gypsum, concrete, stone and clay 
products, plumbing and heating 
equipment, nonmetallic prefabri- 
cated buildings, mobile homes. 

Williams, Franklin E.—Fabricated 
Structural metal, metal building 
products, pre-engineered metal 
buildings, plastics construction 
products, insulation. 

Rubinstein, Nathan— Construction 
Statistics, flooring products, fenc- 
ing, Cast iron pipe. 


Myrtle, James W.—Construction data. 


Levy, Elliot H 


CONTAINERS & PACKAGING PROGRAM 


Ext. Room 

Kupper, Louis—Acting Program 
Manager. Glass and metal con- 
tainers and closures. 

Bartosiewicz, John—Consumer-type 
paper containers, contract packag- 
ing. Editor of “Containers and 
Packaging.” 

Blassey, Richard M.—Wood, textile, 
corrugated, plastic, and foil con- 
tainers and packaging materials. 3964 


FOREST PRODUCTS PROGRAM 


Ext. Room 
McElroy, James E.—Program 
Manager. 2112A 
Koenig, Paul H.—Plywood veneer, 
hardboard, particleboard, densified 
wood, wood laminates, prefab com- 
ponents. 


Butts, Donald W.—Paper and paper- 
board. 


Post, Howard A.—Pulp, pulpwood, 
wastepaper, newsprint, environ- 
mental programs. 3003 

Mitchell, Adair—Lumber, flooring, 
hardwood dimension, millwork, 
charcoal, miscellaneous wood 
products 
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Smith, Leonard S.—Converted paper 
and paperboard products. Editor of 
“Pulp, Paper, and Board.” 

Henry, David K.—Logs, wood pallets 
and skids, shingles, wood residue, 
cork, poles, piling, ties 


Dean, Iris A.—Dowels, handles, flat 
veneer products, matches, 
toothpicks, Christmas trees, station- 
ery 


3530 


3354 


3354 


PRINTING & PUBLISHING 


Cook, Charles R.—Program Manager 
Newspapers, commercial printing, 
printing trade services 


Lofquist, William S.—Book publish 


ing, book printing, miscellaneous 
publishing. Editor of “Printing and 


Publishing.” 


Ext. 


4115 


4115 


2116 


2114 


Room 


2113 


2113 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Bratland, Rose Marie Zummo— 
Periodicals, manifold business 
forms, greeting card publishing, 


blankbooks, bookbinding 


4116 


2113 


WATER RESOURCES & SERVICES 


Kollar, Konstantine L. 
Manager. Water resources and na- 


—Program 


and 

sewerage equipment, engineering 

services. 

Robert—Water 
projects, national assessment plan- 
ning. 

McAuley, Patrick H.—Water 
resources, national assessment 

Matticks, John L 
sewerage utilities and equipment, 
engineering services. 


tional assessment, water 


Brewer, resources 


.—Water and 


Ext. 


4346 


3262 


Room 


2119 


2119 


2119 


2119 





STATISTICAL SERIES 


Table S-1.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-June 1977 


[Schedule B Nos. 6423010-6423030, 7182230, 8921110-8929100, 8929400, 8929820-8929850, 8922410] 





Description and Schedule B Number 


January - 
June 1977 


Percent change 
from January- 
June 1976 





Grand total 


Printing plates and cuts (all processes) (7182230) 


Printed matter, total 


Manifold business forms (6423010) 

Albums and blanxbooks (6423020) 

Looseleaf binders (6423030) 

Maps, charts, atlases, and globes (8921300) 

Bound periodicals and newspapers (multiple issues) (8921160) 
Newspapers, unbound (8922010) 

Periodicals, business and professional (8922020) 
Periodicals, except business and professional (8922040) 
Music in books and sheets (8923010, 8923020) 
Transfers (decalcomanias) (8924100) 

Picture postcards, except greeting cards (8924210) 
Greeting cards (8924220) 

Paper and paperboard labels and wrappers (8929100) 
Calendars, including calendar blocks, or paper (8929400) 
Advertising printed matter (8929820) 

Catalogs and directories (8929830) 

Business service publications (8929840) 

Playing cards (8922410) 

Printed matter, n.e.c. (8929850) 


Books, total 


Textbooks, workbooks and standardized tests (8921110) 

Technical, scientific, and professional books, except school textbooks (8921120) 
Bibles, Testaments, and other religious books (8921130) 

Dictionaries (8921140) . 

Encyclopedias (8921150) 

Books, n.e.c. (8921170) 

Children’s picture and painting books (e921 200) 





$325,102,399 
2,682,570 


322,419,829 


1,085,442 
1,811,355 
719,020 
2,849,556 
7,331,841 
2,805,665 
5,723,094 
73,630,807 
2,616,228 
3,908,108 
181,957 
2,972,033 
8,466,170 
786,907 
14,459,201 
4,358,731 
483,500 
3,801 445 
30,524,759 


153,949,010 


36,338,541 
22,412,493 
9,547,527 
3,159,915 
12,120,181 
68,152,729 
2,217,624 








Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail. 


n.e.c.—Not elsewhere classified 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Table S-2.—U.S. Exports of Books Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, 
January-June 1977 


[Schedule B Nos. 6423010-6423030, 7182230, 8921110-8929100, 8929400, 
8929820-8929850, 8942410] 





Principal markets 


January - 
June 1977 


Percent change 
from January- 
June 1976 


Principal markets 


January - 
June 1977 


Percent change 
from January- 
June 1976 





Australia 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Brazil 

Canada 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
France 

Hong Kong 

india 

indonesia 

Iran 

ireland 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 


$20,990,303 
2,067 066 
3,236,943 
163,420,554 
1,225,791 
1,334,329 
1,529,620 
5,909,818 
1,916,125 
2,165,678 
1,033,737 
1,221,395 
1,158,914 
2,991 832 
881,129 
13,081,043 








+58 
+77 
+73 
+6.8 
+43.2 
58.7 
+20.1 
+223 
+14.0 
+56.6 
3.9 
20.3 
+3.4 
13.9 
40.2 
+96 





Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nigeria 
Panama 

Peru 
Philippines 
Republic of South Africa 
Saudi Arabia 
Singapore 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Venezuela 
West Germany 





$6,691 580 
8,808,940 
2,164,376 
1,163,592 
1,671,096 

435,438 
2,325,294 
3,156,887 
2,451,274 
4,147,756 
1,077,150 
2,647 306 
2,063,833 

27,513,524 
5,844,343 
6,273,618 





23.3 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-3.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-June 1977 


[TSUSA Nos. 2565600-2566000, 2700500-2701500, 2702520-2702580, 2704500, 2705000, 2705500, 2706300, 2707000, 2708500, 2731000, 
2733000, 2733500, 2736500-2743500, 2746000-2749000, 6683800, 7342500, 7375200] 





Description and TSUSA Number 


January - 
June 1977 


Percent change 
from January - 
June 1976 





Grand total 
Printing plates and cuts (all processes) (6683800) 


Printed matter, total 


Newspapers (2705500) 

Periodicals (2706300) 

Tourist literature about places outside the U.S. (2707000) 

Printed catalogs offering U.S. products (2704500, 2705000) 
Catalogs, price lists, and trade notices of foreigti businesses (2708500) 
Music in books or sheets (2731000) 

Globes (2733000) 

Maps, charts and atlases (2733500) ; 

Decalcomanias in ceramic colors (2736500, 2737000) . 

Other decaicomanias (2737500, 2738000) 

Postcards (2738500-2739500) 

Greeting cards and social and gift cards, with words (2740500). 
Other greeting cards and social and gift cards (2740000). 

Calendars of paper (2741000-2742000). 

Labels, flaps, and bands (2742300-2743500) . ; 

Pictorial matter, lithographed, n.s.pf. (2746000, 2746500) 
Photographs, exposed film, and other principal matter, n.s.p.f. (2747000) 
Playing cards (7342500) 

Diaries, notebooks, and address books (2565600) . 

Other blankbooks (2565800) 

Albums (autograph, photograph, record, ‘stamp) (2566000) a 
Printed matter, n.s.p.f., suitable for use in book production (2747300). 
Other printed matter (2700500-2701500, 2747500-2749000) 


Books, total 


Bibles and prayer books (2702520) . 

Books, foreign language (2702540) . 

Other books, n.s.p.f., wholly or in part the work of an author who | is a U. S. National or domiciliary (2702560) 
Other books (2702580). ne Pies ; 

Toy books and coloring books (7375200) . 





$167,839,648 
285,086 


167,554,562 


16,465,842 
13,256,848 
3,760,003 
1,767,023 
3,470,265 
699,328 | 
161,640 
1,898,402 
1,058,530 
9,261,154 
434,420 
1,963,818 
101,763 
586,519 
713,065 
2,311,840 
5,697,061 
1,374,163 
3,024,728 
242,350 
8,280,283 
1,130,666 
10,218,725 


79,676,126 


5,080,911 
10,109,962 
2,304,839 
61,539,062 
641,352° 





+9.3 
+16.7 


+9.3 


+423 

+5.0 
+53.4 

+7.0 
+18.2 
+28.8 
+61.4 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail. 
n.s.p.f—Not specially provided for. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Table S-4.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-June 1977 
[TSUSA Nos. 2565600-2566000, 2700500-2701500, 2702520-2702580, 2704500, 2705000, 2705500 


2706300, 2707000-2707500, 2731000, 273300, 2733500, 2736500-2743500, 


2746000-2749000, 6683800, 7342500, 7375200] 





Percent change || 
from January - 
June 1976 


Principal suppliers January - 


June 1977 


Principal suppliers 


January- 
June 1977 


Percent change 
from January- 
June 1976 





Austria 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Canada 

China (Taiwan) 
Colombia 

Denmark 

France 

Hong Kong 

israel 

Italy 


$341,942 
1,870,729 
31,965,140 
1,175,189 
574,802 
869,217 
4,423,214 
4,989,955 
1,505,671 
9,467,157 


8.6 
35.3 
+2.2 
+33.4 
46.4 
+ 28.1 
18.4 

6.7 
+551 
+55.8 


Ee wikccaee 
Korea, Republic of. 
Mexico.... 
Netherlands. . 
Singapore 

Spain. 

Sweden 
Switzerland . F 
United Kingdom .... 
West Germany 











$16,927,854 
6,629,997 
5,850,026 
4,169,057 
590,808 
6,412,104 
1,510,993 
4,718,660 
46,194,992 
12,215,759 





+43.5 
-6.4 
-12.5 
-8.3 
+59 
34.4 
+318 
+81.4 
+20.8 
0.8 








Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Table S-5.—Selected U.S. Statistics: Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries, Annual Average, 1975 and 1976-77 by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators —_ = 





—_ average 
1977 1976 1977 1976 1977 1976 1977 1976 1975 


—_— —___ — —-4 





NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT® 
National income 1,405.2 | 1,304.7 | 1,505.7 | 1,337.4 1,362.5 ) f| 1,389.5 | 1,217.0 
Compensation of employees 109.9 994.4 1,144.7 017.2 1,037.5 064.5 930.3 
Wages and salaries 951.3 861.5 980.9 881.1 897.8 921.0 805.7 
Supplements to wages, salaries 158.6 132.9 163.8 136.2 139.6 143.5 1246 
Persona! income 476.8 331.3 1,517.2 362.0 1,386.0 421.7 253.4 
Disposable personal income 2524 1476 1,292.5 1725 1,190.2 216.5 084.4 
Personal consumption expenditures 172.4 043.6 1,194.0 ,064.7 1,088.5 122.0 980 4 
Gross national product 8108 636.2 1,869.9 675.2 1,709.8 745.1 528.8 
Manufacturers’ new plant and equipment exp 56.43 49.21 59.46 50.64 54.78 54.44 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAF:® 

As measured by 
Wholesale prices $100 
Consumer prices 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX (FRB)? 
All manufacturing 1967 = 100 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES (SIC 27) 
Production index (FRB)° 1967 = 100 
Corporate sales® mil.$ 
Corporate net profits:° 
Before taxes 
After taxes 
Percent of sales 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 





NEWSPAPERS (SIC 271) 
Advertising (64 cities)? mil. lines 
All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 
Average weekly hours 








PERIODICALS (SIC 272) 
Advertising cost, total® 332.8 
All employees | 69.7 
Production workers : 18.3 
Average weekly earnings 214.77 
Average hourly earnings 5.66 
Average weekly hours 37.9 


BOOKS (SIC 273) 
All employees 89.5 87.0 
Production workers 477 47.1 
Average weekly earnings 203.14 182.43 
Average hourly earnings j 5.22 4.80 
Average weekly hours 38.9 38.0 








COMMERCIAL PRINTING (SIC 
All employees 360.8 358.1 
Production workers 270.2 | 2689 
Average weekly earnings 230.46 213.64 
Average hourly earnings 5.96 | 5.56 
Average weekly hours L 36.7 38.4 
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Table S-5.—Selected U.S. Statistics: Printing, Publishing, and Allied industries, Annual Average, 1975 and 1976-77 by Quarters—Con. 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 


average 
1977 1976 1977 1976 1977 1976 1977 1976 1975 


Economic indicators 











COMM. PRTG., EXC. LITHO (SIC 2751) 
All employees 204.8 200.9 205.5 202.5 203.9 205.8 202.2 
Production workers 155.9 152.7 156.0 154.4 155.6 157.0 155.0 
Average weekly earnings 220.42 205.22 224.70 210.53 215.94 221.27 198.98 
Average hourly earnings 5.75 5.38 5.87 5.46 5.54 5.63 5.25 
Average weekly hours 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.5 39.0 39.3 37.9 


COMM. PRTG., LITHO (SCI 2752) 
All employees 145.5 146.5 149.7 145.4 144.2 145.8 146.0 
Production workers 106.0 108.1 109.8 106.8 106.0 107.2 107.8 
Average weekly earnings 247.52 226.18 247.24 228.21 234.06 238.87 216.21 
Average hourly earnings 6.33 5.89 6.36 5.95 6.02 6.14 5.66 
Average weekly hours 39.1 38.4 38.9 38.3 38.9 39.0 38.2 


BOOKBINDING AND RELATED INDUSTRIES (SIC 278) 
All employees thous 50.3 49.1 51.6 50.3 51.2 50.2 49.5 
Production workers do 40.7 39.9 42.0 41.0 41.7 40.9 40.7 
Average weekly earnings $ 182.21 165.84 182.60 166.74 171.25 177.78 155.07 
Average hourly earnings .$ 4.66 4.30 4.67 4.33 4.41 4.52 4.07 
Average weekly hours 39.1 38.5 39.1 38.5 38.8 39.3 38.1 


OTHER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES 
(SIC 274,6,7,9) 
All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 
Average weekly hours 


PAPER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, INVENTORY 
AND PRICES 

Newsprint 
Used by publisher’ thous. tons 
Publishers inventory‘ do 
Price, rolls, contract (BLS) $ 


PAPER 
Production:9 
Groundwood, uncoated 
Publication and printing short tons 349,281 | 358,014 | 369,007 | 365,427 344,034 346,400 | *1,206,258 
Coated, printing and converting 
Coated, one side do 107,480 | 133,962 | 108,478 | 130,445 119,167 111,460} °445,518 
Coated, two sides do 961,553 | 847,964 | 963,991 | 874,679 888,087 925,632 | *2,836,445 
Book, uncoated 
Publication and printing do 465,585 | 514,696 | 500,331 | 517,488 482,177 474,436 | *1,577,151 
Writing 
Chemical wood pulp do 826,527 | 775,029 | 849,480 | 815,998 747,730 780,680 | *2,622,014 
Wholesale price index (BLS) 
Form bond, 12 Ib 1973 = 100 149.9 147.6 152.8 149.3 149.5 149.6 144.7 
Book paper, No. 3 plain, offset 1967 = 100 167.1 161.5 172.3 165.3 167.4 164.8 158.0 
Woodbond do 154.9 154.5 156.1 151.9 151.5 150.8 148.5 












































Note: Employment and earnings data from Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). Data for most recent quarter are preliminary. FRB-Federal 
Reserve Board. ‘Revised. Preliminary. n.a—wNot available. “Cumulative. “Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Economic Analysis. Quarterly data are 
seasonally adjusted at annual rates >without seasonal adjustment. © Quarterly Financial Report, Federal Trade Commission. Beginning 1974 data reflect a revi- 
sion in statistical collection procedures; hence, are not strictly comparable with earlier periods SMedia Records, Inc. Data are three months totals. ®Publishers’ 
information Bureau, inc. Data are three months totals. ‘American Newspaper Publishers’ Assn., approximately 75% of total newsprint used. Consumption data are 
three months total. Beginning 1974, data reflect reduction in basis weight of newsprint from 32 to 30 pounds for 500 sheets, 24" x 36" Data for prior years not con- 


verted, hence, not strictly comparable. 9%Bureau of the Census. Data are three months totals. Exports generally equal imports, production usually equivalent to 
consumption 
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